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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstze ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGgz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does sof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C Ye 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
building d d to a certain number, and it wants no more. 





are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has'as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 

















DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 


(From Sea and Shore.) 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep— 
Twilight is there, and solemn changeless calm ; 
Beauty is there, and tender, healing balm— 
Balm with no root in earth, or air, or sea; 
Poised by the finger of God, it floateth free, 
And, as it treadeth the waves, the sound doth rise, 
Hither shall come no further sacrifice ; 
Never again the anguish clutch at life, 
Never again great Love and Death at strife. 
He who hath suffered all need fear no more, 
Quiet his portion now for evermore. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep— 
Solitude dwells not there, though silence reign ; 
Mighty the brotherhood of loss and pain; 
There is communion past the need of speech, 
There is a love no words of love can reach ; 
Heavy the waves that superincumbent press, 
But as we labor here with constant stress, 
Hand doth hold out to hand not help alone, 
But the deep bliss of being fully known. 
There is no kindred like the kin of sorrow, 
There is no hope like theirs who fear no morrow. 
Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep— 
Though we have traveled past the line of day, 
Glory of night doth light us on the way ; 
Radiance that comes we know not how or whence, 
Rainbows without the rain, past duller sense, 
Music of hidden reef and waves long past, 
Thunderous organ-tones from far-off blast, 
Harmony, victrice clothed in state sublime, 
Crouched on the wrecks begemmed with pearls of 

time ; 
Never a wreck but brings some beauty here ; 
Down where the waves are stilled, the sea shines clear ; 
Deeper than life, the plan of life doth lie. 
He who knows all fears naught. Great death shall 
die. 


HEREDITARY PERFECTION. 


TIRPICULTURE has a new interest to 
me lately from the fact that it answers a 
very deep, puzzling question that comes up in 
my mind every little while in relation to human 
experience. That question is, How is there 
ever going to be an end of suffering or troubles 
of the flesh as a means of teaching us wisdom? 
We see that we have to learn lesson after les- 
son by terrible experience; that generation 
after generation passes away with people ar- 
riving at real wisdom only at the end of their 
lives when they are just quitting the world; 
that one generation does not learn of another 
but the second comes up just as foolish as the 
first, and has to go through the same troubles ; 
worrying along through life, and finally getting 
to be wise just when they are ready to drop into 
the grave. The question arises, How long must 
that last? How long must we be born and 
grow up fools and only grow wise by suffering 
as our fathers did before us? Well, stirpicul- 
ture answers that question tome. I can tell 
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just when all this repeating of troubles over 
and over is going to end. It will be when wis- 
dom and righteousness are fixed in the blood, 
so that the lessons which the parents have 
learned by experience, the children will have 
in them when they are born. If you can tell 
when that will be, you can tell when the end of 
all these tribulations is coming, for it won't 
come until then. Lord hasten the day, is my 
prayer. 

We had better set the world to work in that 
direction for it is useless to seek for the mil- 
lennium in any other. No doubt a good 
many people are and will be saved in the 
old troublesome way—coming up out of great 
tribulation—as they have been from the begin- 
ning of the world, and especially as they have 
been since Christ’s time ; but it is being saved 
“so as by fire.” 
things have gone so far in the world, and as 
they are going yet. 

It is a wonderfully pleasant thing to hope 
for a time when people will not need to have 
trouble in order to be wise; when they will 
turn to the Lord and be good easily, without 
being criticised and worried and tormented all 
through their lives; and pleasant as it is to 
hope for, it is a practicable thing and is cer- 
tainly before us in the natural, necessary course 
of evolution. 


That is the only way, as 


It must come at last that peo- 
ple will have righteousness and wisdom in their 
blood, and will start right, and continue right, 
because the generations of the past have fi- 
nally bred the disposition to be right and do 
right into the race. ‘The time must come when 
the troubles of the race shall have ended in 
producing blood righteousness and wisdom. 

How soon it will come the Lord knows; but 
it is not at all likely that it will come until 
special and persistent attention is turned to 
the business of breeding human beings. Edu- 
cating them is not going to do it only as it 
helps the process of breeding. It is breeding 
that is going to finish the work. When I say 
that education is not going to do it, I would 
say farther that revivals are not going to do it. 
Revivals are educational operations ; operations 
by which the existing generation is changed 
and prepared for a “ better world,” as the say- 
ing is. But that is not what we want. We 
want something that will make people in ¢his 
world better—and they never will be until 
they are born with revivals in them ; until the 
revival spirit becomes persistent in individual 
characters and is transmitted to children, 

We see that certain qualities can be trans- 
mitted in the case of animals: The dog, by 
gradual education can be taught to point—to 
hunt partridges and other game—and finally 
that characteristic can be transmitted from 
generation to generation, increasing in perfec- 
tion until from its very birth a dog will have 
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a perfect instinct for that sport. Now suppose 
that an individual, or a succession of genera- 
tions of individuals, should live perseveringly 
in the revival spirit, there is no reason why 
that condition should not finally be fixed in 
the race, and persons be born with an instinct 
for turning their hearts to God, and living in 
the spirit. Then the necessity of all this 
tribulation will be at an end, and not till 
then. 

I have not a doubt that that was the scheme 
in the mind of Jesus Christ eighteen hundred 
years ago. ‘True, he had nothing to do with 
marriage, and nothing to do with propagation, 
but he was “made perfect through suffering,” 
and taught his disciples to follow him through 
suffering into salvation from sin, Neverthe 
less, he knew then, and knows now, that he 
introduced into the world a life, which, finally, 
would take effect on propagation, and would 
transmit itself from generation to generation ; 
and he is waiting to see the result. We will 
follow him as long as necessary in that origi- 
nal process of being made perfect through 
suffering, and at the same time we will keep 
our eye on what we know he had his eye on— 
the making of perfection hereditary. 

You may ask why I believe he had that 
thing in mind: I believe that with the insight 
he manifestly had, he understood perfectly 
well the great process of breeding in and in, 
and improving the race, that had been going 
on among the Jews; and he understood that 
he himself, on the mother’s side at least, was 
the consummate product and flower of that 
great experiment in stirpiculture. Knowing 
all that he could not help knowing that he was 
introducing an clement into human nature that 
at last would breed itself into the race ; and 
that what he attained by suffering would _final- 
ly become hereditary. We must keep clear 
above all little, personal experience, and stick 
to that great doctrine which is written, as you 
may say, on the history of the world, and of 
which Christ himself was the exponent. 


It would be a grand thing for us if we could 
turn all this love of having children that we 
find among us, into this channel, and modify 
it to this extent that it shall be not merely the 
love of Aaving children (for that is what the 
pigs have, and what every living thing has), 
but the love of having ferfect children. Let 
us cultivate that passion, and be considerably 
more anxious that we have /erfect children 
than that we have children. Certainly our 
philoprogenitiveness, when it becomes a little 
wiser than it is now, can’t help turning intu 
that desire. When we become a little wiser 
than the pigs we shall see that the only way 
to save our children from the torments of pur- 
gatory in this world or some other, is to have 
them born perfect. If there is not some way 
to have that done, our philoprogenitiveness 
will have a hard time, however much we long 


to have children. If we act on any other prin- 


ciple than longing to have perfect children, 
we must make up our minds that our children, 
pretty creatures as they are, are going to be 
made perfect through suffering ; and that is the 
thing we dread for them. 

I would ask all fathers and mothers and 
candidates, and yearners and longers, to turn 








their attention in this direction and not want 
to be humbugged in respect to this matter. 
Probably there is no greater humbug in this 
world than that which deludes the woman who 
thinks it is a gay thing to have a baby, hit or 
miss, saved or damned. Nevertheless it is a 
humbug which nine-tenths of the people love 
to get into. For heaven’s sake let our philo- 
progenitiveness get clear-sighted enough to 
not want to be thus deluded. 


PEACE AND HOW TO OBTAIN 1/7: 


STATE of mind and heart much to be 

desired, highly to be prized, and earnest- 
ly to be sought for, is often mentioned in the 
Bible under the name of “peace.” It is 
transcendent to mere intellectualism ; a spirit- 
ual state; it is “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” Christ calls it his 
peace ; “ Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” And Oh! how much 
is it needed, this divine peace which shall 
keep us from troubling and from fear. ‘The 
individual soul, tempest-tossed by passion and 
selfishness, needs the word, “ Peace, be still ;” 
the family, simple or complex, disturbed by 
the spirit of discord and division, needs it ; the 
nations, if not actually at war or glowering at 


each other from case-mated forts and iron- | 


clads, full of distrust and fear, need the spirit 
of peace. And surely we yearn and pray for 
it, do we not? 
“Blessed are 
“Follow peace with all 
men.” “Be of the same mind; live in peace.” 
But how shall we be able to do this? Not by 
mere talk or resolve. Not by making treaties 
and the laying down of arms. Not by de- 
claring peace. ‘These may be proper pve- 
liminaries to peace, but they are not peace. 
That depends upon certain conditions pre- 
cedent. Conditions may exist that make 
peace impossible. ‘There is no peace to the 
wicked.” Jeremiah spoke of those who said 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 
Christ said, “I am come not to send peace, but 
a sword.” So we say, before peace can come, 
the conditions precedent must exist. What 
are they? 

It is easy to see. God is said in the Bible 
to be “the God of peace,” “the author of peace, 
not of confusion ;” and Christ is “the Prince of 
peace.” In Job it is said, “acquaint thyself 
with God and be at peace.” Christ said, 
“these things have I spoken unto you, that i 
me ye might have peace.” Paul said, “being 
justified by faith we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ;” and, “the 
kingdom of God is righteousness, peace,” etc ; 
and speaking of Christ, ‘‘he is our peace ;” 
and, “to be spiritually-minded is peace.” 
James said, “the wisdom which is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable ;” and, “the /ruit 
of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” ‘Thus we see that knowledge of 
God and faith in him, subjection to his kingdom, 
union and identification with Christ, and the 
possession of the spiritual mind, the wisdom 
and righteousness which are of faith, are con- 


We are exhorted to peace. 
the peace-makers.”’ 








ditions precedent to peace. When Christ said 
that peace might be had in him, he said also, 
“in the world ye shall have tribulation.” 
While the worldly spirit controls us, there is 
no peace for our hearts or our homes. Just 
so far as we become subject to its influence, 
shall we be subject to the spirit of envying 
and strife, and the result will be “confusion 
and every evil work.” “Whence come wars 
and fightings among you, come they not hence 
even Of your lusts that war in your members?” 
Selfish desire, pleasure-seeking, individual 
ownership, money-making for mere accumula- 
tion, are among those lusts that make war and 
bar us out of the realms of peace. And, 
behind all, is the fell spirit of unbelief. 
“Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief, 7 departing from 
the living God.” Worldliness, spiritual dull- 
ness, divisions, factions, all root in unbelief, 
and the carnal mind which is enmity against 
God. ‘Then as we want peace in ourselves, or 
among ourselves, we should as Paul says, 
“follow after the things which make for peace,” 
the first of which is faith, The “peace of 
God ” will rule in our hearts only as in simple, 
unfeigned and undoubting faith we “believe 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him.” Let us contend 
earnestly for this faith. As we get it and keep 
the truth about it, we may expect to realize the 
promises given through the prophet Isaiah: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee;” “The work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for 
ever.” J. W. T. 


A MEMOIR. 





NE of the most admirable traits in Mr. 

Leet’s character was his unwavering 
trust in God. This was manifest in his daily 
life. He was conscientious, full of hope, had 
great respect for those whom he loved, and 
great veneration for God. He could en- 
dure great trials for conscience’s sake, and 
thought no sacrifice too great for his faith. 
He had unbounded confidence in Mr. Noyes 
as an inspired man, and followed his teachings 
with the implicit trust of a little child. His 
love for him was ardent and sincere, as 
evinced not only by his words but by many 
earnest deeds. He was a man who said 
little, but his whole life testified to the 
genuineness of his affection. Nor was he 
wholly undemonstrative. Occasionally he sent 
little tokens to Mr. N., which were true love- 
offerings. On one occasion he gave vent to 
his feelings thus : 


“To J. H. N.—WITH A HARVEST APPLE. 


“* As from the bending bough, 
Mine open hand this generous fruit received, 
So large, so fair, it caused a joyous glow; 
And thought of thee, with thought of Him was weaved, 
Who drops such tokens of His love below, 
Receive it, then, from Him. 


** I’ve watched this apple grow, 
And with sweet care the gardener’s task have done ; 
Beyond its fellows seen it size attain, 
Seen its cheek flush beneath the August sun, 
And of that Power unseen, have thought, whose reign 
Makes the ripe juices flow. 


**Thine is a watcher’s place ; 
The ‘ Planting of the Lord’ around thee grow; 
But not alone thy watch, for He whose care 
Perfects this ~~, shall all thy vigils know, 
And of choice fruit a harvest shall prepare, 
Proportioned to His grace.”’ 


Mr. Leet was one of those men whom we value 
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in proportion as we become acquainted with 
them. ‘The qualities of his character were not 
brilliant, but steadfast and permanent. His 
manner was simple and even timid, though in 
the home circle he was very genial and playful. 
He was untiring in the public service ; was no 
respecter of persons but considered it a privi- 
lege to do good to every one. One remarka- 
ble trait in his character was the steadfastness 
with which he clung to his friends. During 
the first years of his acquaintance with the 
Community, his business and circumstances 
obliged him to confine his personal fellowship 
with us within the limits of occasional visits. 
But he had the faculty of entering into the en- 
joyment of others to such a degree that he 
would not let distance separate him from 
those he loved. His appreciation of those 
joys can not better be shown perhaps than in 
his own words. In a letter addressed to John 
R. Miller he says: 

“T have just been reading that letter of yours pub- 
lished in Saturday’s C1iRCULAR, and its perusal has 
imparted that peculiar pleasure which leaves a glow be- 
hind. I seem to enjoy your enjoyments, and, for the 
moment, forgetful of my locality, am transferred in 
thought to yours, and feel, if not your genial atmosphere, 
at least the best, the heavenly spirit in which the created 
good is worth enjoying. This enjoyment of another’s 
joy is very exquisite when we get it pure; and, though 
with me too apt to be like ‘angel’s visits few and far 
between,’ that is, in comparison with what I could wish, 
is yet a proof of what our Lord has for us, and of what 
we are capable. 

“ There sometimes arises the feeling that is expressed 
in Burn’s Bonny Doon: 

***Thou breakest my heart, thou little bird, 

That warbles on yon flowering thorn.’ 
But such feelings are more and more transient, and I 
can say even then, Sizg on ; such warblings will break 
no hearts but the envious, and it will help ‘give unto 
the Lord the glory that is due unto his name.’ ” 


He expresses his love for Oneida in these 
lines: 
“VERONA TO ONEIDA. 


‘**Tis said attraction is by distance measured, 
And just the ratio of its force is told, 

But the loved objects that our heart has treasured, 
Though far or near, an equal empire hold. 


** And such, Oneida, is my love for thee, 
A power as Constant as the needle feels, 

A ruling power, but made a joy to be, 
Which distance, though in painfulness, reveals. 


‘* Thy central hope is mine,—a cherish’d hope, — 
A Christ ;— a Savior’s kingdom in our hearts, 
Opening within, as buds around us ope,— 
That fragrant beauty to our lives imparts. 

** Sune, 1856. a. mw 2.” 

In 1865 he became to all intents and purpo- 
ses, a member of our family; spending most 
of each week with us. 
businesses ; first in our store, where he remained 
for several years. He was, however, very handy 
at almost any thing. He had a natural me- 
chanical genius which he made of great ser- 
vice. Some of the evidences of his handi- 
work are still in use in the family. Rocking- 


He engaged in our 


chairs of his make are occupied by those who 


speak of him in the warmest terms of love 
and respect; they like to retain these tokens 
of his friendship. Not satisfied with what he 
could do to serve us here, he proposed to 
carry something to his Verona home to do (he 
spent a day or two of each week with his fami- 
ly). The bag-business was one of the most 
attractive means of support at that time. He 
enjoyed the bag-bees very much and suggested 
that he could keep up good fellowship with us 








while he was gone, by making bag-handles. 
He thereupon dubbed the Verona family, the 
“bag-handle Community” and in a humorous 
mood thus journalizes his first experience : 


“Well, I’m a Community, and am engaged in stitch- 
ing bag-handles, and by way of report will journalize or 
moralize ; for whether it will turn out a song or a sermon 
is undecided, He that travels a new road must ‘ ponder 
the path of his feet.’ In the infancy of a new business, 
there will arise from time to time things that will perplex. 
I have often found it so. Why? Probably because hu- 
man wisdom is unwilling to follow the true light. 


“Tn our new business, perplexity No. 1. How long 
shall we cut the thread so that a needleful will just 
stitch a handle? We decide on one and three-quarter 
yards, and for the first handle it is just right; but for 
the second it is too short. So there is an inequality ; 
the thick leather requires a longer thread. Like the 
Irish carpenter we can splice this, but if it should be too 
long what then? Here is a predicament. 


“Perplexity No. 2. Our thread on fourth stitch torn 
through—dropped a stitch and could not take it up. 
Quite as bad as too long athread. Here is need of 
prevention, and so we modify the leather a little with 
water which improves it. 
ment. But at the close of the evening we had stitched 
only five handles. 
beginning. 


Here is progress in improve- 


Rather a sinall beginning dui it is a 
And we shall yet be expert in the business. 
At present we can call to mind the two mites of the 
poor widow—despise not the day of small things—and 
many other sayings and doings that encourage small 
men and small work. 
the ocean. 


Atoms make mountains—drops, 
First, learn to do work we//, afterwards fast. 


“ Sept. 9. We have stitched about 90 or 100 handles, 
but have no time for further report to-day. 
“BAG-HANDLE COMMUNITY.” 


Mr. Leet, though a very unobtrusive man 
was still endowed with firmness of character 
to a degree that would have made him stub- 
born had not his religious proclivities held 
him in check. He was very much under the 
control of a sense of right and justice, and it 
was very difficult for him to give up a point 
unless thoroughly convinced that the just thing 
had been said or done. Judging himself ac- 
cording to this rule often threw him into con 
demnation and caused him much suffering. 
These traits in his character governed his 
business habits. The property he acquired 
was the result of continuous profits in his 
business without involving himself in risks. 
He did not believe in ventures and specula- 
tions. At the time of becoming one with the 
Community he had the means to place his 
family in comfortable circumstances at Verona, 
and also to gratify his desire to share with the 
Community he loved. He was domestic in his 
habits, a loving husband, a devoted parent, a 
warm friend. His wife and daughters say of 
him, “he never neglected his family.” He re- 
tained their love and confidence as a spiritual 
man and still kept himself “unspotted from the 
world.” 


As an evidence of his persistent industry 
and readiness to take hold of new things, he 
expressed a wish to work in the printing office 
of the CrrcuLar ; and though at the advanced 
age of 71 years, took hold of the business of 
setting type with all the enthusiasm of a boy 
and surprised us by the aptness with which 
he accomplished his work. He was delighted 
with it and spent most of his time at the office. 
He rendered good service as a proof-reacder, 
and during the last year of his life had the res- 
ponsibility of the “News” department. His 





time out of the office was spent in superintend- 
ing the painting of our various buildings. 
The week before his death he went home 


_ apparently well, but was taken down quite sud- 


denly with inflammatory rheumatism. A mem- 
ber of our family who went to Verona to take 
care of him, says he kept his faith bright and 
would not give up to the spirit of disease but 
said, “1 want to learn the lesson God has for 
me to learn in this sickness. I will trust my- 


| self like ‘clay in the hands of the potter.’” 











We always think of him as one who has 
only passed into another sphere of existence, 
and that amid a loving circle of friends he 
still finds a place to serve. . t. 

THT 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Spring field, Mass., Nov. 24, 1875. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :—I beg to 
return my most sincere thanks for the CIRCULAR for 
the year which is fast drawing toaclose. Gratis 
I have received that most interesting sheet from 
its beginning at the Wallingford Community where 
I am pretty well known. I formed such an ac- 
quaintance with several of the gentlemen of that 
Community as will never be forgotten. For 
many years | used to send the CIRCULAR to my 
friends in England, but it has of late years im- 
proved so much in every respect, that I carefully 
store up each paper after reading to bind, as when 
bound it makes a valuable book. If not too much 
to ask, I hope you will continue to send it me as I 

should miss it very much. 
Yours very respectfully, ‘ x 


END, 


Harpesfield, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1875. 
DEAR Mr. Noyes:—I should miss the Cir- 
cular very much if I did not have it. It is a nice 
family paper, and is worth all you ask for it. I 
thank God our heavenly Father, for your goodness 
in sending the paper to all poor people, so that 
they may have a little chance to read the news of 
this wide world. The CircuLAR speaks so much 

about good spiritual works, too. 
Yours most respectfully, i. &.C. 


Loutsiana Mo., Sept. 19, 1875. 
DEAR EpiTror:—According to your request, I 
send you this letier to inform you that I am well 
pleased with the CircuLar, for which I entreat you 
to receive kindly my earnest thanks, though I feel 
unworthy and too insignificant to enjoy your boon 
gratis. I had it for many years, and never yet 
tired of it. There is always something interesting 
in it; although some of your coadjutors waste 
their precious time, in writing about metaphysics, 
in amanner too ambiguous and too enigmatical 
to be understood by common mortals, and even 
by the witty. All religions, Judaism, Chris- 
tianism, Islamism, etc, admit that God is infinite ; 
therefore he is the great unit, the great integer, 
from whom all finite beings are parts or fractions. 
* * e * 
Respecting your communistic principles, I praise 
your sagacity ; they are rational and effective of 
good so far: May you prosper and be happy, and 
avoid the beak and talons of the American eagle, 
are the wishes of Yours, P. B. 
Amherst, N. H., Now. 25, 1875. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Thanks for the CircuLanr for 
the year 1875. It is about ten years since I began 
receiving its visits, at first from the late J. J. Franks 
of New Jersey, since which it has steadily im- 
proved. I am greatly attached to it, and would 
miss its visits much were you to drop me from your 
list. I find something in each issue to interest and 
instruct, especially of late the Turkish Bath, I 
have great contidence in this to eradicate disease, 
and were I in your vicinity would try it for sick- 
headaches which have afflicted me every eight or 
ten days since childhood—I am now thirty. I Jost 
faith in drugs years ago but have a strong impres- 
sion that the Bath would break up the chronic 
state of the system. Has any one of the O.C. 
tried it for this annoying complaint ? 
How ignorant people are of O. C. life. When 
I hear parties talking strongly against you I push 
them by asking a few questions, and in every in- 
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stance find they know nothing at all of your man- 
ner of living. I explain to them, sometimes, the 
theory you are successfully working out and crea- 
ting a heaven here below, as I Jearn it from the 
CikcuLAR; if this fails of convincing them I sim- 
ply remark, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and let the matter rest. 
Respectfully yours, H. C. D. 


Troy, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1875. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—This is to return my grateful 
acknowledgements and many thanks to you for 
your kindness to me in sending the CIRCULAR 
freely to my family during the year that is now 
drawing to aclose. I have been interested and 
instructed very much indeed with the present vol- 
ume, Of course it is always a welcome visitor. | 
wish you to send it to me for another year, and you 
will very much oblige, most truly and very grate- 

fully, Yours, H. B. M 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Epiror. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1875. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CCORDING to a custom we have followed 

“A for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CircULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid fora part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CircuLar. This increases the 
expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 
their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 
Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CrrcuLAR /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from need- 
less expense which might otherwise be caused by 
sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CrRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


ing the coming year are very good. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


GOOD PROVIDENCES ATTEND THE BATH. 

Dear CIRCULAR :—We have had occasion many 
times to notice the good providences that have 
guarded our Turkish Bath. 
occurred lately. 


A notable instance 
An elderly lady, over seventy 
years of age, came for a bath, but before com- 
mencing to disrobe she was attacked with paralysis. 
Some of her neighbors have expressed themselves 
as thankful that she did not have the attack in the 
hot-room or after having been in the hot-room, as 
the public might, in either case, have drawn con- 
clusions to the prejudice of the Turkish Bath. 
This case has made apparent to many, the fallacy 
of public opinion when based on loose report or 
facts that have not been fairly scrutinized by the 
eye of science. The Turkish Bath, perhaps more 
than any thing else, has to contend against the 
prejudices and the ten thousand notions precon- 
ceived in the nervousness which people naturally 
feel about their bodies. We do not complain be- 
cause people are cautious about trying a remedy so 
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radical ; we only wish they would extend their cau- 
tion to the quacks and contrivances by which they 
are so easily deluded, and make up their minds to 
learn the truth before trying any such new nos- 
trums. But the truth is not to be learned through 
idle gossip; and, in connection with the Turkish 
Bath, there is no excuse for relying on such mere 
hearsay, for there are enough of facts at the com- 
mand of any one who wants to investigate them: 
A favorite objection is, that the Bath is weakening ; 
but we have carefully published testimonials of 
many who have given it a fair trial and who are 
living witnesses of its strengthening efficacy; and 
many who have taken the bath twice a day can 
testify that they have been steadily gaining strength 
under such treatment. A gentleman lately called for 
a bath who said that he had left his wife in great 
trouble. She had done all she could to dissuade 
him from coming, saying that she never expected to 
see him again alive. She had heard that some people 
came to the Bath and that it made them so weak 
that they could not get back to the depot. That 
gentleman was past seventy years of age. He 
had been suffering from chills and fever all sum- 
mer, but since that one bath he has had no chill 
and has felt, as his son told us, “tip-top.” 

Sometimes people come here who say they have 
heard that once a person died ina Turkish Bath 
and want to know if it is true. We do not know 
of any such case, and if we knew of twenty such, 
it would be no reasonable objection to the Bath. 
On the contrary, it seems quite wonderful to us 
that we should have bathed over sixteen hundred 
people during the past few months, many of them 
very sick, too, without having to record a single 
accident. 

The Turkish Bath should be placed in the same 
category with hospitals, where people resort who 
are ailing and the wonder should be, not that 
some one has died, but that more have not found 
their end in the Bath. It would be as consistent 
to condemn the hospital as the Bath, or as it would 
be to hold the doctors responsible for all the pa- 
tients who die under their treatment. 


We are not expecting that any person will die in 
our Bath, but it should be fairly considered that if 
a person takes the Bath in a moribund state, and 
happens to end his career in the hot-room, the 
Bath, or those in charge of it, are no more respon- 
sible for it than if such a person had died without 
ever having seen a Bath. 


A CAUTION. 

For the benefit of non-medical men who are 
starting Turkish Baths we would say, beware of 
people who have a tendency to apoplexy, and watch 
them well while in the hot-room. There are some 
other cases that it would be well to be cautious 
about. Persons who have suffered from sun-stroke 
should not be left alone any length of time in the 
hot-room, and they should be instructed to at once 
notify the attendant if perspiration suddenly ceases 
In such a case the patient should be removed from 
the hot-room or he will be in danger of another 
attack. But such occurrences are very rare. 
Then if a person suffers from heart disease (we do 
not mean that torm of heart disease that almost 
every other man thinks himself the subject of), if 
a patient has any serious trouble in the region 
of the heart, he should also be closely cared for, 
There can not be too much caution used in all 
Turkish Baths, and at all times ; it may sometimes 
seem to be unnecessary, but the man who is most 
cautious and attentive on all occasions to the fre- 
quenters of his Baths will be sure to gain the con- 
fidence of the public, and he will have the greatest 
success in curing diseases of ail kinds ; for confi- 
dence in the Bath and in those who administer it is 
a great point to be gained in favor of a cure. 

It has been our purpose from the start to spare 
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no pains in ministering to the comfort and con- 

venience of bathers, and to pay as much attention 

and deference to the poor as to the rich. A. E. 
W. C., Dec. 3, 1875. 


* Nothing is so little worth while even here, as 
being religious by halves. Its not worth while 
looking out for heaven on the whole, and yet going 
as near the edge of hell as we dare, and as we can 
find footing. What we want is a heedless daring 
and a wise improvidence the other way. The 
right man to follow any cause, let it be what it will, 
is he who loves it well enough to fling to it every- 
thing he has in the world, and then think that 
not enough, and so fling himself after it. This 
last item often weighs down the scales held in 
heaven, and the man gets what he gave himself 
for.”"—Fean Ingelow. 


STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 





BY F. W. S. 
IV. 
LEADERSHIP. 


NE of the very greatest problems relating to 

Communism is that of leadership; and one 
of the most serious dangers which can threaten 
any Community is a disagreement among its mem- 
bers as to who shall be leader, or as to whether it 
is necessary to have a leader. It sometimes hap- 
pens that persons who have entered into such a 
scheme full of enthusiasm, and with a professed 
willingness to be subordinate to a leader, afterward 
begin to weary of the discipline imposed, and de- 
clare a conviction that they are being governed too 
much ; that they do not really need a leader at all 
if every one would only be sensible. And it is 
found, on investigation, that by “being sensible” 
they mean doing as they, the discontented ones, 
desire. Any such disaffection draws on a long dis- 
cussion about the rights of the individual and the 
powers of the leader. It is found that the 
troubled ones secretly believe in the doctrine of 
Individual Sovereignty, and that, while they are 
the most eager of the eager for the benefits of a 
strong government, they still dislike to be gov- 
erned. The presence of these people will heavily 
tax the wisdom and firmness of any leader, to pre- 
vent their influence and example from breeding 
disunity and strife in the whole body. It would 
be better never to receive such into the Commu- 
nity, but they will sometimes work their way in 
under better professions. Being in, and found 
incorrigible, they can, as a last resort, be requested 
to withdraw. 

It may also happen that two or more persons 
aspire to be leader—since many men and even 
women have a strong desire for power and influence 
—in which case each of the aspirants will naturally 
have a following of his relatives and those most 
attached to him; the society will be drawn apart 
into different factions, and will soon go to pieces 
unless something be at once done to avert the dan- 
ger by restoring unity. 

This suggests the principal function of a leader, 
which is, to act as a unifying center, around which 
all the members and all the interests of the Com- 
munity shall be organized, and to which all shall 
look for guidance. The infirmities of human nature 
are such that men do not co-operate harmoniously 
for any considerable time without such a unifying 
center; and it is evident that there can not be two 
such centers in one organic body. 

In a religious Community such as I supposed 
last week for purposes of illustration, the example 
and influence of the leader will have even more to 
do with success or failure than in other classes of 
association. The members, having assembled 


primarily for religious fellowship and discipline, 
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and having thrown aside monogamic marriage on 
account of its being such a stronghold of selfish- 
ness, will need careful guidance as they diverge 
from the customs and sentiments of the world, to 
avoid sensuality and pleasure-seeking on the one 
hand, and fanaticism on the other. The leader is 
responsible for firmly holding himself and all under 
him to the course of improvement and self-con- 
quest which their religion inculcates. And if he 
has a high accountability he should have corres- 
ponding powers. In such a Community it will 
not do to have any separation between Church and 
State. Th2 powers and duties of the leader 
should cover the spiritual, political, and temporal 
affairs of the people, resembling in this respect 
those of the old Jewish patriarchs, or Roman 
patresfamilias. \t will not do to have one leader 
in things spiritual and another in things temporal ; 
for the money-making interests and those con- 
cerned in the improvement of individual character, 
might readily conflict, and in such a way that each 
of these leaders might think himself in the right 
and refuse to submit to the other. Suppose, as a 
familiar example, that the Community has estab- 
lished successful manufactures, and that severay 
of the members are appointed to go abroad for the 
purpose of selling their productions and collecting 
the monies. They enter upon their work enthu- 
siastically and the businesses flourish; but after a 
time it is found that some, if not all, of these trav- 
eling salesmen are losing sight of the principal 
object they have, as Communists, set before themes 
selves; that of spiritual improvement. Living 
mostly at hotels, and spending all their waking 
time in riding on the cars and talking with busi- 
ness men, they become soabsorbed in things of trade 
that they have little strength or inclination for 
other things. They lose much of their interest in 
the home life of the Community. Looking then 
at their spiritual interests, it is evident that those 
men should be withdrawn from such service and 
kept at home until they have recovered themselves ; 
and the spiritual leader would advise that it be 
done. But if there was another who had indepen- 
dent control of business affairs he might decidedly 
object to such a move, saying that those men were 
the best salesmen in the Community; the only 
ones in fact, who could keep the factories running 
on full time ; that they had by long experience be- 
come so familiar with the channels of trade, and 
formed so large an acquaintance abroad, and made 
themselves so popular wherever they traveled, that 
great loss of trade would ensue if they were with- 
drawn from the business. These are both sound 
arguments as made from different stand-points, and 
it becomes a serious question which interest shall 
take precedence, the spiritual or financial. One 
or the other must be sacrificed. Evidently it 
would not do to have two leaders hooking with 
each other or working at cross-purposes in such 
a case; and the Communists would be little better 
than the world at large if they settled the matter 
by allowing their men to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to business six days in the week, on con- 
dition that they go to church and listen to preach- 
ing once or twice on the seventh. Butif one man 
was recognized as leader in both spiritual and 
temporal things he could decide such a case as this 
on some general principle so that the whole 
Community could sympathize with him. 

Just here I imagine that half my readers will 
exclaim against the possibility of finding in all this 
world a man sufficiently wise and shrewd in 
business management to command the unhesitating 
confidence of a large number of persons equally 
interested in the results of his moves, and at the 
same time so spiritually-minded that they all gladly 
follow his advice and example in religious matters. 
Very likely you will quote to me the old saying about 
the Shakers and other religious people sending the 
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devil to do their marketing ; and you will say that 
if Communists must wait for such leaders they will 
surely wait a very long time. 1 admit without argu- 
ment that such men are indeed very rare. That is 
why Communism spreads so slowly. People who are 
interested, can not find leaders who inspire them 
with confidence. This brings me to the most 
important part of what I have to say, which 
relates to 
INSPIRED LEADERSHIP. 

The hope of Communists, I might say their only 
hope, lies in the possibility of finding inspired lead- 
ers, persons Who have learned to submit themselves 
in all things to the practical guidance of Jesus Christ. 
People can respect an inspired leader when they 
would not a mere natural leader, however wise. 
It requires faith, and some spiritual discernment, 
to recognize another as more inspired than our- 
selves; as being in vital, intelligent communica- 
tion with Christ. Many men who desire to lead 
others, profess to have received a divine commis- 
sion, when their conduct will by no means sus- 
tain such a pretension. It will not do to give 
way to credulity, and blindly follow any who profess 
to be inspired. There must be proofs of such an 
one’s having received spiritual power. But when 
a man is found who has certainly secured the 
control of some high spiritual intelligence, there 
is no danger, and no humiliation, but on the 
contrary much profit every way, in 
all our affairs to that man. If you say that no 
one can be so inspired as to be infallible in all 
matters of business and every-day life—that he will 
be sure to make occasional mistakes although he 
may be successful on the large scale, 1 shall reply 
that even if this be true the Community will be 
greatly the gainers by following his advice in a 
docile spirit. So far as he is a medium of superior 
wisdom and goodness they will get the benefit of it, 
and in the Jong run the mistakes he might make in 
things of minor importance would not begin to 
counterbalance such benefits. 


submitting 


There will be, of 
course, a great tendency in some of the subordinate 
members to suspect that certain moves will turn out 
to be mistakes. ‘They will sit on the fence, as the 
saying is, with an ill-founded consciousness of 
superior judgment, ready to condemn if any thing 
happens to slip, or seeming to approve if it suc- 
ceeds. There is no faith nor any support to the 
leader in such an attitude. Every member should 
co-operate cheerfully and expect that all will be 
prospered by so doing. A thing which seems to 
threaten failure, may turn out to be a regular 
godsend. 


The Oneida Community has never had but one 
leader, Mr. J. H. Noyes. We can hardly say that 
we chose him for our leader, for he chose us rather, 
beginning with a very few and adding from time to 
time such as he thought were prepared, of those 
who wanted to join the movement he had started. 
He believes, and we have always believed, that he 
is inspired by the unseen powers above us to do a 
certain work in this world, and we have submitted 
ourselves and all our affairs to his guidance on that 
understanding. Mr. Noyes has very great natural 
powers, but the Community has been many times 
in circumstances where we all had to proceed in 
some move entirely on our faith in his inspiration, 
without having much idea where it would land us 
He has himself had to act in the same way, feeling 
impelled to take a certain course, when worldly 
wisdom would have dictated quite another, but 
trusting his invisible guide to keep him safe. 
Much experience of this kind has given us confi- 
dence. 1 wish people could really know the ex- 
perience we have had in following Mr. Noyes. It 
would save many of them from discouragement. 
His fitness as a leader has been tested in almost 
every conceivable way. He has had to settle all 
such difficulties as I mentioned last week and ten 
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thousand other and more difficult ones. We have 
not always followed him without hesitation when 
he first proposed a thing. Perhaps it would be 
something which crossed some of our individual 
wills, or which cut off some natural affection upon 
which we were feeding, or which we thought would 
be financially unprofitable. Then we would argue, 
and be obstinate, and forget all about following his 
inspiration. But there have always been enough 
men and women of faith among us to sustain him 
while we worked out of our difficulties. In sucha 
case as that of the traveling salesmen, Mr. Noyes 
has always clung resolutely to the principle that 
spiritual interests should take precedence of every 
other; and he has many times turned his back on 
flattering financial prospects, and despised possible 
gains, to save his men. Yet he, and we all, have 
been blessed and prospered financially by so doing. 
What we have done under Mr. Noyes’s leading, 
others may do under the same kind of leading. 

This subject deserves much more full and pro- 
found treatment. 


Still, what I have said may assist 
those who are studying the subject to form their 
ideas and convictions. That is the most I have 
hoped to do. 


Of general things, cheerfulness is a great provo- 
cative of love. One who is uniformily happy and 
bright-eyed, musical and enlivening—such an one 
will provoke love whether he tries or not—whether 
he says much or little; and there is no better way to 
repulse love than to be sad and moping—devoured 
with private speculations and the canker of ego- 
ism. Love flies not a homely, but a downcast face. 
Chearfulness is diffusive—it shines for others; 
but melancholy begs for itself—Home-Ta/ks. 


HOME ITEATS. 
ONEIDA 


Wonk is lively at the trap-shop. 


Our shops are running nine hours per day now. 


THE carpenters have been lately repairing the 
old saw-mill near the foundry, so that it is again in 
very good order. 


WE noticed the farmers ploughing in the lot 
north of the Arcade a few days ago. (That was 
several days before winter made its sudden descent 
to our clime.) 

Tues, Nov. 30.—Ugh! Ugh! The weather 
has changed from moderate to frigid since last 
night. The doors creak and groan on their hinges, 
the window-panes are covered with ice, the hall 
and corridors are uncomfortably cold, and the mer- 
cury has gone down to 10 deg. below zero. But 
winter has its compensations, among which none 
are more enjoyable than the fine skating it brings. 
There goes a merry company muffled to the chin 
in tippets, and equipped with skates. Hurrah! for 
the creek and a fine time. 


DespITE cold weather the work on our new 
Turkish Bath goes rapidly on. The carpenters 
and masons are putting the job along with com- 
mendable alacrity. We think we are safe in prom- 
ising interested friends and neighbors, that this 
great luxury of the age will be ready for their ac- 
commodation in three or four weeks hence. As 
soon as it is, we shall proclaim the fact throughout 
the county, and invite whosoever will to—come! 


Miss A. E. HAMILTON began a course of 
lectures on Sunday evening (28), which she had 
prepared. The subject of her first lecture was 
the life and labors of Martin Luther, which carried 
us to the principal events which preceded the 
Reformation. The lecture was entertaining and 
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though on a familiar theme, seemed new from her 
manner of rendering it. 


Our Mr. Perkins, who has just returned from a 
visit to Delaware county, reports that hedgehogs 
are abundant in that part of the State; whereupon 
one of our humorists inquires whether they are 
ever trapped for their furs ! 


WE have two household industries which at the 
present time enlist unusual enthusiasm. In the 
upper sitting-room wooden stands are invitingly 
arranged for volunteers to skein silk. Any one can 
do this work; it is not only attractive, but so light 
and so easy that a person even in feeble health 
may work at it without tiring. This silk-tying is 
getting to be a rival of the traditionary knitting- 
work, and is in some danger of superseding it. 
Instead of “seated in the great arm-chair serenely 
knitting,” you will now find our grandmothers 
seated in the great arm-chair just as_ serenely 
at work tying skeins of silk. They enjoy it, 
too, for they are surrounded by their daughters 
and granddaughters, who are their companions 
in labor. During all the day there is an oppor- 
tunity for old and young to assist at this work, 
and when they weary of it, they have only to step 
into the cellar where they will find two circular 
tables awaiting volunteers to make trap chains. 
The boys work here two or three hours before 
school, and when they leave there is a chance for 
the grown folks. This is also work capable of 
employing all ages, from the little urchins of four 
and five years to the grandsire of eighty. Of late 
many of the women have varied their day's work 
by making chains an hour or two. They say they 
do not wonder that the children like it so well, for 
they find it very fascinating, fitting link into link 
until a chain is made. 


THANKSGIVING-DAY was not wholly uneventful 
in our family. We had an old-fashioned dinner 
of roast turkey with etceteras, and in the evening 
a fine time in the Hall with the children. The 
main part of the family sat in the gallery while the 
children—from Wilfred Emily of fourteen, 
down to Doty and Karl under two—were arranged 
in a circle in the body of the Hall. It took some 
time to get all these little folks seated and reduced 
to quietness. This accomplished, some of the 
older boys and girls recited poems on the stage. 
Then the younger boys and girls repeated some 
verses which they had picked up somewhere, ges- 
ticulating at the end of each line in a manner all 
their own, but extremely funny. 
one song, Mr. T. addressed a few words to them, 
and gameg were announced. ‘ Chasing the Fox,” 
“blindfold,” and other plays followed, amid roars 
of laughter from the lookers-on in the gallery. 
An attempt was made to form the boys and girls 
into two parallel lines across the Hall. But this 
became a hopeless and ridiculous task. The girls 
were easily brought into line, but when all the 
boys down to Allan and Theodore (three-year-olds) 
were nicely fixed, there was a surprising pre- 
dominance of the masculine element; eight more 
little fellows were added, and the number of boys 
nearly doubled that of the girls; their ages grew 
beautifully less, and their heights diminished until 
The 
The eight 
toddlers demoralized the whole column: Master 
Karl wanted to go sideways, and Master Herbert 
backwards; little Eliot hoppea up and down, 
Grosvenor, the grave, didn’t at all comprehend 
the situation and stood solemnly staring at the 
rest, while Doty and Haydn persisted in running 
off ona tangent, in spite of the * There, there. 
stand still, dears,” ‘of Miss W., who at length dis- 
missed the company, in despair of ever making the 
line any straighter. 


and 


The children sang 


this line tapered down to almost nothing. 
Hall was not long enough for them. 


StitcH! Stitch! Stitch! In the “dressing- 
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room” below sits Mrs. Van Velzer plying her 
needle and thread incessantly, industriously, but 
willingly. She loves to serve, and here she serves 
for love. She has a mother’s heart for the little 
ones over whose sewing she presides. Years ago 
she sewed for six children of her own, but they hav- 
ing grown to manhood and womanhood, she has the 
same zest in looking out for the needs of the fifty 
children belonging to the Community. She cuts 
the pants, coats and jackets for our boys, the 
dresses, petticoats and aprons for our girls; she 
cuts the large sacks which protect the little ones 
from inclement weather, and provides their hats, 
caps, bonnets, tippets, stockings and shoes. She 
has furnished each child with a suit of clothes for 
work, for wearing about the house, and for extra 
occasions, each garment of which is properly 
marked with the owner’s name. If you want to 
get an idea of her orderly ways, just take a look at 
the large wardrobe-closet adjoining the dressing- 
room. Here are rows upon rows of garments, of 
all sizes and description ; big coats and little coats, 
big dresses and litde dresses, all labeled and 
hanging on their respective hooks, ready for use 
at a moment’s notice. Beneath ‘hem is a long 
chest of drawers well filled and arranged in the 
best of order. Nothing is lacking. She has assis- 
tants on whom she can call for help, but she does 
the planning of every thing. If Harold’s jacket is 
too tight, she passes it to Ransom who is smaller, 
and supplies Harold with a larger one. If Fanny’s 
dress is too short, she lengthens it or passes it on 
to Virginia and makes Fanny a new one. _ If 
buttons come off—and they always do more or 
less—she sees them carefully replaced. If the 
boys tear their clothes—and some boys are always 
tearing them—she patiently darns and patches so 
long as the garments are worth it. 

There are a thousand and one little cares con- 
nected with the business, but no one has a greater 
faculty of making work easy than our Mrs. V. 
She never lets work drive her, but she is so prompt 
and energetic that she drives the work. 
lies her genius for business. 


Herein 
It is proverbial that 
whatever she does is done thoroughly and well. 
Thus she economizes time as well as strength. 
She is cheerful, because it is the desire of her 
heart to serve, and her motto is “to be useful.” 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


[A writer of Harfer’s Weekly has the following inter- 
esting account of the popular revivalists : 


The interest awakened by these evangelists be- 
ing so general, it may not be amiss to present the 
readers of Harper's Weekly a fuller account of 
their history than has hitherto been practicable in 
its columns. Dwight L. Moody, the leader in this 
joint partnership, was born in Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1837, and is now in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. His parents were Unitarians. 
His early advantages were very few, and these but 
little improved. In his seventeenth year he en- 
tered his uncle’s shoe-store in Boston, and while 
there became a member of Mount Vernon Congre- 
gational Sunday-school. When he first applied for 
membership in the church, on a profession of faith, 
his understinding of the truths in which he pro- 
fessed belief was thought to he so imperfect that 
his admission was postponed for a year. In 
March, 1856, he was examined a second time, and 
received into church fellowship. His first efforts 
to express himself in religious meetings were most 
unfortunate. Kind friends advised him to refrain. 
and informed him that he had no capability for 
public speaking. He was rebuffed in this manner 
over and over again. Nowise cliscouraged, ‘ut 
determined to seek a place where his efforts to do 
good would meet a better reception, he removed to 
Chicago in the latter part of 1856. Here he 
quickly offered his services as a teacher ina mis- 
sion school, and was told that he might have a 
bench, if he would procure the scholars. On the 
following Sunday he entered the schoolroom with 
eighteen boys, whom he had picked up in the 
Streets. Very soon he established a_mission- 
school of his own in a dancing-saloon known as 
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the “ North Market Hall.” After the dancers had 
left on Saturday nights, Mr. Moody and his friends 
would spend several hours in cleaning the room 
up, and making it fit for religious worship. This 
school rapidly increased, until it numbered over 
one thousind scholars. John V. Farwell, the well- 
known dry-goods merchant, and Mr. Moody’s fast 
friend, was its superintendent. 

Mr. Moody’s mode of working was so direct and 
individual, and at times so reckless of conse- 
quences, that before long all Chicago knew 
him well. People of all sorts hailed him as 
“Brother Moody.” Some nicknamed him, “ Crazy 
Moody ;” but as his efforts to do good, though in- 
tensely earnest, showed in the end sound sense, 
this epithet soon fell away from him. It may be 
imagined that he had at times some rough expe- 
riences. On one occasion he was cornered in a 
room by three men who threatened to kill him. 
“Give me,” he asked, “‘a chance te say my prayers, 
won’t you?” The request was granted, and by 
the time the prayer was over, the men were sub- 
dued. He trained a choir of young people, and 
with them visited drinking saloons, where, after 
singing some hymns, he would offer prayer. The 
story is told that on one occasion he entered a 
drinking den and said, ‘“* Would you like to have a 
song. gentlemen?” Permission was given, and 
the children sang, to the great satisfaction of the 
listeners. ‘* Now,” said Mr. Moody, “we will 
have a word of prayer.” ‘No prayer here,” was 
the universal shout. ‘Oh yes,” replied the un- 
daunted evangelist, “we'll have a few words of 
prayer,” and offered up some earnest petitions. 
He then invited all to go to his meeting, and quite 
a number followed him. Sunday was his chief re- 
cruiting day. He would start out early in the 
morning and hunt the streets over for neglected 
children, and make his appearance at last with a 
whole troop of them at the school-room door. 

In 1858 Mr Moody became a member of the 
Young Men’s -Christian Association of Chicago, 
served it as city missionary, and finally became its 
president. Under his energetic direction the new 
Association Building was put up. During the war 
he was much in the army, preaching to and _ hold- 
ing meetings with our soldiers. By the year 1863 
a building was erected for his use, in Illinois 
Street, Chicago, at a cost of $20,000. Here Mr. 
Moody gathered a church of 300 members, and 
presided over a flourishing Sunday-school. The 
great fire of 1871 swept away this structure and his 
home near by, leaving him, as he said to a friend, 
nothing but “his reputation and his Bible.” A 
temporary building was reared a few weeks after, 
capable of accommodating 1500 persons, and 
known as the “North Side Tabernacle.” Mr. 
Moody did not, however, confine himself to this 
place, but organized open-air meetings in the 
neighborhood. Children’s and mother’s and sew- 
ing meetings were also held in this temporary 
house of worship. 

Chicago is full of stories of Mr. Moody’s adven- 
tures. The street Arabs know right well who he 
is. A minister who was engaged in distributing 
tracts rebuked some boys for their profanity. 
“ Say, mister,” replied one of them, ‘do you be- 
long to Brother Moody?” At one time he met in 
the street several acquaintances, all men of the 
world. ‘“ Friends,” said Mr. Moody, “we may 
never meet again. Here is an alcove. Let us 
have a prayer.” As they stood he offered a short 
petition, and then left them, with a gentle parting 
word. 

Mr. Sankey is younger than his associate by 
three years. He was born in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1840, of Methodist parentage. He be- 
came a member of the church at the age of fifteen, 
and was soon known as a sweet and effective sing- 
er. He and Mr. Moody first met at a National 
Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, held at Indianapolis. Finding themselves to 
be of one mind, they associated together for reli- 
gious work, and spent many months in Chicago 
ind other cities of the Union. Mr. Sankey’s 
power is to be found in a rich voice, a distinct 
articulation, and the feeling with which he renders 
the sentiment of his songs. The critical and the 
uncritical are alike moved by his simple melodies. 
which are now as familiar to all English-speak- 
ing people as household words. 

The burning of Mr. Moody’s place of worship 
in 1871 and the consequent suspension of his la- 
bors appear to have directeé his attention to Eng- 
lind. He had been invited to go thither by Mr. 
Pennefather, of London. and Mr. Bainbridge, of 
Newcastle. In Juve, 1873. the two evangelists 
entered Liverpool. Their first eflorts to secure 
public attention in this city were not at all success- 
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ful. Their friends, Messrs. Pennefather and Bain- 
bridge, had both died, so that they were left 
without the important co-operation which they had 
expected. From Liverpool they proceeded to 
York and Sunderland, where they fared but little 
better. In August they began their work in New- 
castle. Here they were fortunate in securing the 
hearty co-operation of the resident ministers. 
The services quickly became so attractive that two 
were held simultaneously each evening. On Wed- 
nesday, September 10, Mr. Moody tried in this city 
the experiment of an all-day meeting, each hour 
being devoted to a special topic. For six hours 
the place of assembling was thronged, and the in- 
terest in the exercises rose higher and higher until 
the close. During their stay in Newcastle the 
evangelists made short visits to Darlington, Stock- 
ton, North and South Shields, and Carlisle. At 
the closing meetings the whole population of the 
city seemed to be moved. Several meetings were 
held at the same time on the last evening, and 
were protracted to a late hour. When the evange- 
lists went to the railway station, crowds accompan- 
ied them to say at the last moment farewell. 
Great numbers had professed conversion. 

In November, 1873, Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
proceeded to Edinburgh. The fame of ‘heir great 
success in Newcastle had preceded them. I nvita- 
tions to visit the Scotch capital had been sent, so 
that their welcome was perfectly assured. The 
impression made here may be best judged from a 
circular which was sent to every minister in Scot- 
land. Ameng the signers of it were Professors 
Blaikie, Calderwood, and Charteris, Drs. Duff 
Hanna, Andrew Thompson, and many others as 
well known in the Christian world. Among the 
rest they say: “God is so affecting the hearts of 
men that the Free Church Assembly Hall, the 
largest public building in Edinburgh, is crowded 
every day with a meeting for prayer, and that 
luilding, along with the Established Church As- 
sembly Hall, overflows every evening, when the Gos- 
pel is preached. The hall of the Tolbooth Church 
and the Free High Church are nightly attended by 
anxious inquirers. All denominational and social 
distinctions are entirely merged.” This testimony 
to the success of Messrs. Moody and Sankey from 
the leaders of the churches of Scotland, men of 
learning and good judgment, could not have been 
elicited had the work of the evangelists been 
characterized by rant and unseemly excitement. 
For nearly two months the people of Edinburgh 
attended daily religious services, filling often three 
or four public buildings at the same hour. The 
conversions reported numbered many hundreds. 
Mr. Sankey’s music was every-where spoken of as 
a new revelation of the possibilities of Christian 
song. 

The great effect of the preaching of Mr. Moody 
in Edinburgh opened his way to every part of 
Scotland. Invitations accordingly came to him 
and his associate from all the principal cities. A 
short visit was paid to Dundee, and early in Feb- 
ruary, 1874, they began in Glasgow with a meeting 
of 3,000 Sunday-school teachers in the City Hall. 
In the evening of the same day both the City Hall 
and three neighboring churches were filled with 
eager listeners. In Glasgow Mr. Moody had the 
co-operation of such men as Principal Fairbairn, 
Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, and 
Dr. Buchanan. Separate meetings were held for 
men, women, and children. To afford accommo- 
dation for the great crowds, the Crystal Palace, the 
largest public assembly-room in Scotland, was 
opened ; 6,000 persons were at times packed with- 
in its walls. At one meeting, in addition to this 
number, a vast multitude, estimated at 15,000, filled 
the open spaces around this edifice, and was ad- 
dressed effectively by Mr. Moody. During his 
stay in Glasgow he held a Christian Convention, 
which was attended by 5,000 persons, among 
whom were 2,000 ministers and office-bearers of 
the churches in Scotland and the north of 
England. 

It may be readily supposed that Mr. Sankey’s 
singing was in Scotland a much-discussed topic. 
The Scotch have, until recent years, adhered to the 
exclusive use of psalms in public worship; they 
have objected, too, to the presence of musical in- 
struments in their churches. They are a musical 
people, as their stirring ballad poetry well-attests ; 
but the religious ballad set to the strains of a secu- 
lar melody is something they have not heretofore 
known. A Scotch writer in analyzing the effects 
produced by Mr. Sankey said that “ what he sang 
was nothing new to the people, but his manner of 
singing was very new indeed.” The music was 
much of it familiar, but had never ,before been as- 
sociated in their hearing with religious sentiment. 





His earnest endeavor to impress the message con- 

tained in each song excited their admiration. 

‘They saw in Mr. Sankey a singing preacher, just 

as they saw in Mr. Moody a speaking preacher. 
(Concluded tn our next.) 


REVIVAL IN A SCHOOL.—The Bedford (Va.) 
Sentinel prints this statement: ‘A private letter 
from Raleigh, N. C., relates that three of the lady 
teachers connected with Peace Institute wrote 
to Messrs. Moody and Sankey while in New-York 
asking their prayers and those of the congregation 
in behalf of the young ladies attending school at 
the Institute. About a week after this letter was 
written, five of the most hardened girls at the 
institute sought their teachers and talked earnestly 
with them on the subject of their soul’s salvation. 
This seemed to be the origin of a work of grace 
in the community, that promises the greatest bless- 
ings. On last Saturday, sixteen of the Peace 
Institute scholars professed conversion, and the 
deepest interest was manifested by all. These 
three ladies say that no one knew of their writing 
the letter and making this request of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey; so the interest could not have 
been attributed to a knowledge of this fact.” 


THE NEWS. 


The Hon. R. B. Hayes wil! be inaugurated Governor 
of Ohio on Jan. roth, 

Connecticut river is frozen over, the second occurrence 
of the kind so early as Dec. 1, for forty years. 

A woman in Washington lately gave birth to four 


children. The quartet and mother are doing well. 


The State Dept. has received intelligence of the death 
of Hon. Benjamin Parke Avery, U. S. Minister to China, 

A drama by Martin F. Tupper, entitled ‘“ Washing- 
ton” is to be brought out during the coming centennial 
year. 

Considerable sympathy is expressed by the European 
press in regard to the purchase by England of the Suez 
canal. 


Mr. Barnum has recently sold the birds and beasts of 
the Hippodrome, the baby hippopotamus selling for 
$25,000. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is subpoenaed as a witness 
in the libel suits of Henry C. Bowen against the rook- 
lyn Eagle. 

It is reported that the late William B. Astor, in his 
will, leaves the belk of his property to his two sons 
His daughters are also amply provided for. 

The post of Musical Director of the ceremonies for 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition has been 
offered to Mr. Theodore Thomas, and promptly accept- 
ed. 

President White announces that a professorship of 
music is to be founded in Cornell University at the next 
commencement, and that it will be filled by a graduate 
either of Oxford or Leipsic. 


The natives of Khokand are reported to have risen 
in that city and are massacring the Russian soldiers of 
the garrison stationed there. 
sinia involves the massacre of Egyptian troops at that 
place. 


A similar revolt in Abys- 


The capitalists and engineers of New-York are pro- 
jecting various plans for better communication between 
New-York and her suburbs. 
bridges or tunnels are up for discussion, and several 


The relative merits of 


plans have been offered for consideration by those inter- 
ested in this subject. 

The shipping on lakes Michigan and Erie sus- 
tained considerable damage in consequence of the great 
Sever- 
al vessels were totally wrecked and in many instances 


gale and intense cold of the night of Nov. 28. 


captain and crew were lost. 


The funeral of Henry Wilson took place in Boston 
on the morning of Nov. 29. The funeral ceremonies 
were held in the Hall of Representatives. These con- 
cluded, the body was conveyed to the Cottage Farm 
Station, selected as a starting-point for the train that 
was to convey the body to Natick, where he is to be 
be buried. 

Mr. Stanley’s letter published in the //era/d states 
that he has finished the work of exploring that part of 
Victoria Lake left unexplored by Speke, and that his 
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present place of destination is Albert Lake. He also 
represents that he has converted King Mtesa to Chris- 
tianity and induced him “to observe the Christian Sab- 
bath as well as the Moslem Sabbath.” 

The steamer Sunnyside, of the Citizens’ line of North 
River Packet, was wrecked on the Hudson River 
near Poughkeepsie, Wednesday (1). The steamer was 
run into by the ice with which the sudden cold had filled 
the river, and all efforts to save her were futile. It is 
repurted that several persons were lost in an ineffectual 
attempt to gain the shore in a life-boat, which was over- 
turned by the masses of ice floating against it. 





On Sunday last, Cardinal McCloskey took part in the 
religious services in St. Patrick's Cathedral, for the first 
time since he returned trom Rome. After the choral 
services, the Cardinal read the gospel of the day—the 
twenty-first chapter of Luke. Tle then gave thanks for 
his safe return from a long voyage. The principal point 
of his discourse was his eulogium of the Holy Father, 
the Pope. 


The Bishop of Montreal in a pastoral letter to his 
flock, commends them for their zeal in opposing the 
burial of Mr. Guibord, though their zeal was “not 
according to knowledge,” and expresses his satisfaction 
with the spirit in which they obeyed the “ voice of their 
Pastors."’ The Bishop expresses himself satisfied in the 
fact that the grave is cursed, and separated from the 
rest of the cemetery, to be no more any thing but a 
profane place. The Bishop seems inclined te congratu- 
late his people upon the final results of the affair, and 
apparently feels that it has been a Catholic victory 
after all. 

The San Francisco Chronicle of Nov, 21st, represents 
that the business of whalers is gradually falling off. 
The reasons given are “that the bowhead has retired 
from sea to sea until he is now in his last ditch at the 
North Pole, 
inaccessible. 


His Aalitat is becoming more and more 
His course is still eastward and north- 
ward, and he appears disinclined to stop short of the 


latitude of unmelting ice and snow.” Also the discovery 
of the oil-wells of Pennsylvania furnish the world with 
a new illuminating and lubricating material and dimin- 
ish the demand for whale-oil. Shipping firms, sea-cap- 
tains and insurance companies regard the North Polar 
Sea as perilous. For these reasons the American whal- 
ing fleet is reduced. The Chronicle reports, however, 
that the harvest this year has been a fair one, and this 
will probably induce a larger representation in the Arc- 


tic next season, 


A special dispatch to the V. Y. Zimes says: ‘*The 
commission appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to 
investigate the merits of the various ship canal routes 
for connecting the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans has pre- 
pared a preliminary report which will be presented to 
the President to-morrow. The problem of connecting 
the two oceans has occupied the attention, as the report 
says, of statesmen, navigators and mariners for at least 
375 years.” Reports were furnished to the commission- 
ers by gentlemen who have been engaged in surveys of 
different routes, comprising the Darien route, the 
Nappe, the Caledonia, the Sasarde, the San Blas, Te- 
huantepec, Nicaragua, and Panama. The Nicaragua 
route found the most favor with the commissioners. 
This route is represented to be longer, but the country 
through which the canal would pass has the advantages 
of a good climate, a plentiful supply of water from Lake 
Nicaragua, a capacity for development that would give 
good returns in wealth. The dispatch represents the 
need there is of this route to save the long delays, perils 
and expenses now incurred in going round Cape Horn, 
andl urges the immediate attention of the United States 
to this important question “in order to prevent France 
or England from coming in and reaping the honor and 
profit of this great enterprise and obliging the United 
States to pay toll for its use.” 


Here is a sea “log” which is a model of com- 
bined brevity and information : 


The small boy sharpened his pencil and wrote 
the adventures of the day. The diary was passed 
around and we admired the graphic description of 
sea life, couched in sentences like these: “June 
13—Very ruff. June 14—Ruffer to-day. June 16 
ae we went ninety-one nots. It is still 
very ruff. June 17—There was not many at dinner 
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to-day, and I liked the plums. June 16—I didn’t 
keep a diary yesterday. Ma said it was the plums. 
Ninety-four nots to-day.”—autical Gazette. 


ALFRIDA’S WISH. 


Alfrida’s wish, deep in her patient heart 

Might never find a voice to plead its part ; 

But as some fond retainer meekly waits 

Unnoticed, long beside his master’s gates, 

Alfrida’s wish the long years’ seasons through 

Lay next her heart; but most it sprang and grew 

Through all the Spring—the bursting, breeding 
Spring— 

When Nature from the old, new life did bring, 

When parent birds rejoiced from nesty nooks, 

And in the shallow, yellow pebbled brooks 

The shining, speckled fish did guard their spawn ; 

When playful squirrels ran upon the lawn, 

And in the twilight from the wooded hill 

Sonorous rang the calling whip-poor-will— 

Then most Alfrida strongly longed to bear 

A child for which she might have love and care ; 

And taking down her Bible she would read 

The record of the righteous Abram’s seed, 

ILow it was God alone who blessed the womb, 

And of the Hebrew women unto whom 

The gift of children came for doing right, 

Of Sarah, Hannah, and the Shunammite ; 

And once, when with her long-borne hope delayed 

Her heart grew sick, and she was sore afraid, 

She had despairing breathed the troubled cry 

Of Rachel, “ Give me children or I die,” 

And sank in sleep; when lo! a vision bright 

Seemed smiling on her from a starry height, 

And said; ‘' Al//rida, be not desolate, 

Ln childlessness. 

And if you will, from hence, all little ones 

Shall be to you as daughters and as sons,” 


Unselfish love is great, 


Alfrida woke with peace and love newborn 

Within her heart ; no more she seemed forlorn, 

But rich as (Queens with a Divine behest 

‘To love the babes that sucked another’s breast. 

The plaintive lambs upon the mountain side 

No more recalled to her a wish denied, 

For all her mother’s yearning changed to care 

Of those who yet had little ones to bear. 

She seemed an angel ever hovering near 

With her sweet strength to calm a mother’s fear. 

None could so still an infant’s wailing cry 

Or soothe it with resistless lullaby 

As she ; and in the freshly opening dawn 

It was her joy to run upon the lawn 

With gleesome troops who chased the flying shade 

And shouting, called her ** Mother,” while they played ; 

Or in the twilight, as they gathered near, 

She told the tales that childhood loves to hear. 

But all she taught this earnest burden bore, 

Unselfish love is great forevermore. 

Then, seeing her so sweetly reconciled, 

The mothers said, * Would that she had a child.” 

But she, because her noble life was blest 

With God's great love, felt utter peace and rest 

Till once when all her happy heart o’erflowed 

With praise to God for a sweet hope bestowed, 

She sank to sleep. Again the vision bright 

Seemed smiling on her from a starry height, 

But not a word the radiant being spoke. 

Then, while it smiled, Alfrida starting woke. 

A sudden throb, unknown to her betore, 

Had thrilled her to her very bosom’s core. 

It was as if to greet that shining face 

Her eager heart had bounded from its place. 

Strange fancies then her trembling bosom filled 

Which all at once a mother’s instinct stilled. 

That moment's joy, 'tis known to God alone: 

A little heart was beating near her own, L. 
DISCOVERY AT JERUSALEM.—The London A ¢he- 

neum has the following: <A curious archeological 

discovery has just been made at Jerusalem. The 

proprietor of a piece of ground outside the city, 

150 yards north of the Damascus Gate, and on the 

west of the north road, while digging a cistern on 

his property, came upon a rock twelve and a halt 

feet below the surface. It appeared to him to 

sound hollow when struck. He broke it through, 

and found beneath a series of sepulchral, rock-cut 
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chambers. They present nothing remarkable in 
their structure, and consist of two irregular quad- 
rilateral vaults, one of them being 15 feet long by 
10 feet broad and 8 feet high, together with a third, 
the plan of which is at present imperfect, and 
under the smaller of the two vaults, another, with 
three /ocudi occupying the whole of its area exca- 
vated to a depth of to feet below the first. But in 
the larger chamber was found a stone chest, of 
very unusual dimensions, which contained, when 
discovered, human bones. It is cut from a single 
stone, measures 7 feet 7 inches in length, 2 feet 8 
inches in breadth, and is 3 feet 2 inches in height. It 
stands upon four feet, and has the rim cut to re- 
ceive the lid, portions of which, or what were be- 
lieved to be portions, were lying in the chamber. 
The rock roof of the vault has been cut away to 
admit the chest, which Dr. Chaplin thinks is of 
much later date than the tombs. He suggests that 
it was constructed to hold a wooden or leaden 
coffin, since rifled and removed. Near to this spot, 
and perhaps over it, stood the church dedicated to 
St. Stephen. ‘Is it possible,” asks Dr. Chaplin, 
“that we have here the last resting-place of 
Eudocia?” An excellent plan, with sections, has 
been made of these tombs by Herr Schick. 


A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 


ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, INTERESTING. 
| She YT NOTES; OR WALKING AS A FINE 


ART. By Altred 


330 on 
Cloth. 


Barron, “Q.”  16mo, 


pages ; heavy, tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. 

{DepicaTion, } 

TO MAUD. 

A pinkish-brown, day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow, 
Like some queer shell cast on the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow. 

HIS book was written some ten years ago in 

the old Connecticut town of Wallingtord. It 
created a very lively interest at the time it was 
going through the press as a serial, calling forth 
many complimentary the simple 
lovers of nature, the admirers of choice reading, 
and from the highest literary critics. One lady in 
Western New York had a circle of fifty friends and 
neighbors who came to her to read “ Foot Notes.” 
These papers give the walks and talks of an enthu- 
siastic pedestrian who made his excursions from 
Wallingford. They have, of course, a very desir- 
able local flavor and coloring. Their spirit and 
philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 


CONTENTS. 


notices from 


Myself. Walking. The Legs. Considerations on Power, 
Looking after the Trees. Red Cedar. Stealing. Impressions and 
Confessions. Vagabonds. An Egyptian. Lichens. Old Houses 


My Neighbor. Skunk Cabbage. Just an Eye Full. Mr. Hokum. 
My Farm. Night Walking. An Old Pasture. Foot Paths. Ox- 
Teamsters. A Piney-Woods Woman. Men. Sunday. ‘The 
Birch Tree. Summer. Catalogue for the Fal) Trade. Reality. 
A Seer. Duty. Addressed to Me. Dirt. The City. Back 
Neighborhoods. Where to Go. An Old Town. Creed of a 
Woodchuck. Woodchuck Hunters. Liberty. Working for Love, 
Dry Saw-Mills. Making Moan. Poke-weed. Common Sounds. 
Look and Listen. Bread. Walking in the Rain. Feast of Colors. 
Winter-Colors. Up Stream. Mr. Hokum Again, 

Inquiring My Way. Not Lost. Practical Men, 
Hearts and Heads. Wayside ‘Taverns 
Under Arrest. Grass. Signs of Spring. God is Well. 
Fellowship. Old Shade Trees. Society. The Fork in the Road. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from ‘ Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author 1s an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields in its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere if one will go on foot with open eyes 
and mind.” —Daily Graphic. 


In November. 

Work and Art. 
Weighers and Gaugers. 
God. 


Ready in December. 
of price. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Con". 


Sent post-paid on receipt 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine ‘Twist and Sewing Silk of theis own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made dy the Oneida Community. 
application. 


Descriptive price-list sent on 


For any of the above articles, 


Address, 


Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) : 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00, 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. Svo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 


Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and _ his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” *‘ Scientific 


Propagation,’ ”’ will be sent to a single ad- 


and *‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trusnex & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the **’Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneErpa Circucar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





a LKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 


pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 


Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New Testamei' Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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